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Before You Order 


YOUR LAB CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS THIS MONTH... 


Ask B&A to Bid 


In industrial control laboratories... 
where the purity of the chemicals you 
use may decide the difference between 
the success or failure of an entire pro- 
duction schedule . . . it is vital that 
only the highest quality reagents be 


used! 


For such work, remember B&A Qual- 
ity Reagents and “C.P.” Acids always 
comply with the exacting purity stand- 
ards established by the American 


REAGENTS 


Chemical Society for reagents suitable 
for careful analytical work. 


That’s why so many conscientious pro- 
duction and purchasing executives 
from coast-to-coast always specify 
Baker & Adamson Reagents . . . the re- 
liable premium quality 

brand which has set the 

pace in chemical purity 

since 1882. 


® 
Baker & Apamson “97307 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


en: Albany® + Atlanta + Bir 
o * Chieago® + Cleveland® + Denver® 
Jacksonville + Kalamazoo + 
Pittsburgh® + Providence® 
Yakima (Wash.) + 


Charlottes 


Les Angeles® + Minneapolis + N * Philadelphia® 
St. Louis® + San Francisco*® Kennewick® and 


In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronte*® * Vancouver* 
SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 


*Complete stocks carried here 
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Boston® + Bridgeport® 
Detroit® + Houston* 


brings you another 


NEW PRODUCT 
CENCOIL-B 


Here isa highly purified, di-2-ethy] 
hexylphthalate, which when used 
in a metal three-stage, non-frac- 
tionating diffusion pump, pro- 
duces a vacuum of the order of 
5 x 10° mm (Hg) or better at 
25° C without the use of a liquid 
air or charcoal trap. This oil is 
stable and permits operation at 
relatively high forepressures with 
low heat input. It is especially 
suitable for use with the new 
Cenco Supervac Pump OD-25 or 
any other fractionating or non- 
fractionating oil diffusion pump 
which you may have. 


100 Gram bottle, 
$4.25 


500 Gram bottle, 
$17.00 
Order todey 
Our 14 branch offices 


and warehouses assure promp! 
service and shipment 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE — PLANT — CENCO INTERNATIONAL CIA. 
1706-F IRVING PARK ROAD + CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES AND OFFICES — CHICAGO NEWARK BOSTON 
inctrumonte WASHINGTON DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO SANTA CLARA LOS ANGELES 


oratory supplies in the world 
> CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. OF CANADA, LTD. (and Hendry Division) 
TORONTO MONTREAL VANCOUVER OTTAWA 
REFINERY SUPPLY COMPANY — TULSA HOUSTON 
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TO COME IN NOVEMBER 


Dr. Hubert N. Alyea will chart some “Educational Ills” and prescribe for 
them. In his inimitable style, he presented this material at our Annual Meeting. 
He has condensed it here for those who missed it then. It is good and informative 
reading. The Western Chapter’s Honor Scroll Award to Dr. Robert E. Vivian 
will be reported. Other articles, news, and departments will keep chemists and 
chemical engineers informed on professional matters. 
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thin you Baker Analyzed 


When you use ‘Baker Analyzed’ Reagents you're a step ahead 

—because Baker gives you more than twice as many actual lot assays * 
as any competitive brand. Baker standards of purity for reagent 
chemicals are the most stringent in the industry. And Baker’s 
informative labeling gives actual lot analyses which usually show purity 
higher than required to meet these stringent standards. 


STUDY THIS LABEL COMPARE 


Compare this Molybdic Acid label with any other 
brand or with the Baker Specification Catalog. In 5 
out of 6 points of analyses, purity is higher than 
requiréd to meet specifications. 


1 bese The “Baker Analyzed’ label is your proof of purity. It 
saves you preparation time—provides a quick check 
for your calculations—gives you assurance of accurate 
results. This label is equally helpful to those who are 
making analytical determinations, working on research 
projects, or taking the research project into the devel- 
opment stage. 


Order the ‘Baker Analyzed’ Reagents you need from 
your favorite laboratory supply house. Be sure to 
specify ‘Baker Analyzed’ and get these extra values 
at no extra cost. 


Saker Analyzed 


J.T. Baker Chemical Co. 
Executive Offices, Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


Baker Chemicals 


REAGENT + FINE + FRDUSTRIAL 
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EDITORIAL 
The Membership Problem 


Dr. Donald B. Keyes, F.A.LC. 
President, The American Institute of Chemists, Inc. 


D* KETTERING of General Motors 

fame is reported to be worried 
that we may be “running out of 
brains.” I am not. My young friends 
seem to have plenty of brains, some 
more than their fathers whom I know, 
but youths confine their interest to 
much narrower fields than we did 
years ago. 


Fortune published last June the re- 
sults of their “investigation” of bril- 
liant young scientists. They finally 
reached the interesting conclusion that 
these young men get a “thrill” out of 
their work. Name a single successful 
worker in any field who does not get 
a thrill out of his work. 


If your field is chemistry or chem- 
ical engineering, for example, and 
you are truly thrilled with it, there 
is little time left over even to con- 
sider the problems of people far re- 
moved from those of the physical 
sciences. One of several things may 
happen, either you become an “execu- 
tive,” forget your scientific ambitions 
and study human behavior, or you 
stick with your science, refuse the 
lures of top management, ignore local, 
national and international problems, 
and scream with anguish when things 
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don’t go to suit you, or remain silent. 


The Institute is concerned with the 
problems of the professions rather 
than with the details of science or 
engineering. 


The problem is how do we interest 
top-notch chemists and chemical en- 
gineers who are thrilled with science 
or engineering in professional prob- 
lems? 


If you can supply the correct an- 
swer, we can have thousands of new 
members for our Institute. 

Please send your answers to Dr. 
L. T. Eby, chairman of our Member- 
ship Committee, at the Esso Labora- 
tories, Chemical Division, P.O. Box 
51, Linden, N.J. This committee will 
consider all suggestions submitted. 


To be Safe: Get a job in a chem- 
ical plant! There is less danger there 
than in driving a car, working about 
the home, or walking on the street. 
So reports the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association after a survey of the 
chemical accident rate in 1953, which 
was 3.69 per million man-hours 
worked, showing the chemical indus- 
try to be one of the safest in the 
nation. 
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depend upon you? 


Ever think about 
the responsibility of the chemist? 


Take the plant, for instance. Best equipment available. Operators are conscientious. 
Plant management is excellent. But none of that counts if the raw material 
process control, and final product analysis aren't exactly right. 

That's the chemist’s responsibility. 

Take the engineering staff — best men you can find. They know their jobs — 
but they can't see impurities. They have to take the chemist’s word. 

Take the consumer. He buys a trade mark he has learned 

to trust. He may not know it, but it’s the chemist that 

he trusts. The chemist is the guardian of quality. 


We think about the chemist’s responsibility continuously. 
That's why we feel so keenly our responsibility to supply 
him with laboratory chemicals that are exactly right, 
always dependable. He can specify AR’s with complete 
confidence. And the new STORMOR package makes them 
easier than ever to identify, handle and use. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 

Mallinckrodt Street, St. Louis 7, Mo., 72 Gold St., New York 8, N.Y. _ 
Chicago Cincinnati - Cleveland Los Angeles Philadelphia 

San Francisco + In Canada: Toronto + Montreal 


Mallinckrodt Analytical Reagents are distributed by: 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CO. OF CONN. FISHER SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
18) Henry St., New Haven, Conn. Eimer & Amend Division, 635 Greenwich St., 
E. MACHLETT & New York 14, N. Y. 
220 € 23rd St... New York, N.Y PALO LABORATORY SUPPLIES, INC. 
‘ “a 81 Reade St., New York, N. Y. 
DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., INC. LONG ISLAND SURGICAL SUPPLY CO. 
117 E. 24th St., New York, N. Y. 87-82 Merrick Bivd., Jamaica 3, L. I., N. Y. 
MEYER SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
211-215 North 8th St., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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In Retrospect 
Dr. Avery A. Ashdown 


Associate Professor of Organic Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


(Presented when he received the Honor Scroll of the New England AIC 
Chapter, May 26, 1954, at Cambridge, Mass.) 


OM MY earliest graduate student 

days in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Northeastern 
Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety has been a chemistry home te 
me. Here I have become acquainted 
with many members of the profession, 
drawn from the academic and indus- 
trial fields. Meeting people interested 
in one’s own line of study always 
brings its very valuable reward. 


It may be good to gain a little 
perspective by looking back into the 
decades, now past. Twenty-five years 
ago, this very month, the Northeastern 
Section was meeting in the old Hunt- 
ing Hall of M.LT. on Boylston 
Street, Boston, where the Institute 
was widely known as “Boston Tech.” 
The late Frank C. Whitmore was 
discussing “Modern American Indus- 
trial Organic Chemistry.” By com- 
parison, those days will be recognized 
as infancy for that industry. Twenty 
years past, in May, 1934, we were 
meeting in the New Ocean House in 
Swampscott, to look into the prob- 
lems left by the depression of 1929. 
The discussion centered about the 
topic, “Prosperity or Chaos—Which 
is Ahead?”” Ten years ago, “War 


Time Food Technology” held our 
attention under the guidance of Prof. 
Bernard E. Proctor. In 1949, the 
afternoon session on “Polymerization” 
was led by Ernst Hauser. C. Gardner 
Swain presented his results on studies 


of the “Effect of Structure on the 
Rate of Decomposition of Substituted 
Benzoyl Peroxides.” Frank R. Mayo 
followed with a paper on “Peroxides 


in Polymerization.” In the evening, 
“Low Temperature Chemical Rub- 
ber” was explained by Charles F. 
Freyling of the Phillips Petroleum 
Company of Texas. 


Other important events in the May 
calendar of the Northeastern Section, 
but occurring in alternate years, are 
conferring the Richards Medal for 
“conspicuous achievement in chem- 
istry” and the Norris Award for “out- 
standing achievement in the teaching 
of chemistry.” Only two weeks ago 
we were adding the name of George 
Scatchard to the list of distinguished 
recipients of the Richards Medal. At 
that time Dr. Scatchard summarized 
his experience with “Aspects of the 
Physical Chemistry of Protein Solu- 
tions.” He kept referring to his work 
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OCTOBER 


as fun and his enthusiasm bore out 
this claim. 

These few recollections of the pro- 
grams of May serve as reminders of 
the atmosphere of striving to know 
and understand the progress in chem- 
istry which characterizes the meetings 
of our section. Combine this fact with 
the opportunity for conversation at 
the preprandial hour, the dinner and 
the coffee hour, and a picture is 
gained of the many opportunities af- 
forded by our meetings. 

Throughout the quarter of a cen- 
tury, touched on, it has been my privi- 
lege to hold several offices in the Sec- 
tion and to have seen it all as the 
long-time editor of its official publi- 
cation, The Nucleus. 

Turning to teaching, for twenty- 
four years it has been a source of 
great satisfaction to have had a part 
in explaining organic chemistry to 
many young chemists and chemical 
engineers in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. How to help stu- 
dents to acquire, quickly and effective- 
ly, a comprehensive grasp of a sub- 
ject, furnishes the driving force for 
the teacher. Lecturing challenges the 
imagination to find the approach 
which will bridge difficulties bound 
to arise in the mind of a class. Reci- 
tation sections, so-called, bring about 
lively discussions on a fairly intimate 
basis. Most satisfying of all is the 
laboratory where each student is met 
as an individual. Time and again the 
student will say that he has a prob- 
lem or problems, thus furnishing the 
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best opportunity for working together 
to clear up difficulties. 

My work in the M.I.T. Graduate 
House, now at the end of its twenty- 
first year, has brought personal ac- 
quaintances with several thousand 
graduate students, drawn from the 
ends of the earth. Since that last day 
of April in 1933, when Dr. Compton 
asked me to serve as house master of 
the newly created graduate housing 
plan of the Institute, the spirit of the 
House has come to be that of a home 
away from home and a gentleman’s 
club. Here live together four hundred 
and fifty-two graduate students “of 
differing interests out of equivalent 
intellectual outlook.” Opportunity is 
provided for that free exchange of 
ideas, both social and intellectual, on 
which effectiveness in the world so 
largely depends. 

Often I think, how, through their 
eyes, | have caught glimpses of the 
far-reaches of our world. In another 
very real sense I have gained insight 
into many corners of the universe of 
the mind. These graduate students, 
already far advanced in their fields 
of study, are a representative group 
of the keenest minds of their genera- 
tions. Just to live with them has been 
a privilege beyond comparison. 

So much of my life has been spent 
in Cambridge, on the banks of the 
Charles River, that I should like to 
pay tribute to the valley where evi- 
dence, gained by the carbon-fourteen 
dating of the wood in a fishweir, 
found in excavations along Boylston 
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IN RETROSPECT 


Street, Boston, points to a community 
living here about five thousand years 
ago. This fishweir, two acres in ex- 
tent, argues for a considerable group 
of people making a home in the neigh- 
borhood. All this long time many 
tribes, settlers and citizens have found 
this valley an acceptable place for 
habitation. 


In our own day, let us look, in 
imagination, from the Boston side of 
the Charles toward the buildings of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, rising in monumental dignity, 
on the Cambridge shore. Crossing the 
bridge and proceeding into the Great 
Court of the Institute, brings the 


traveler under the stately trees where 
he can pause, for a while, picturing 
the host of witnesses for the upward 
striving spirit of man, which has trod 
this same expanse of lawn and court. 
His mind, also, may carry him up the 
river to Harvard, with its great tradi- 
tions and farther afield to embrace, 
for example, the Gothic towers of 
Boston College, of Boston University 
and, over the rim of the horizon, to 
many other educational and industrial 
establishments, where chemistry plays 
its important part. In the end, will he 
not now return to reality, in this 
room, where, together, we have en- 
joyed the hour! 


Avery Allen Ashdown 
Prof. E. H. Huntress 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


(Presented on the occasion of the award of the New England AIC Chapter’s 
Honor Scroll to Prof. Ashdown, May 25, 1954, at Cambridge, Mass.) 


T WAS NOT my privilege to make 

the acquaintance of this diligent 
scholar, devoted teacher, and valued 
friend, until he came to Cambridge 
in 1920. For the last thirty-four years, 
however, our interests and careers 
have been closely related and both 
have been carried on in this metro- 
politan area in general and the M.I.T. 
community in particular. Such as may 
be familiar with the television pro- 
gram entitled, “This Is Your Life” 
will immediately recognize how in 
this position I envy the resources and 
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facilities available to its master of 
ceremonies, Mr. Ralph Edwards. 
Were they available, I should at this 
point produce a photograph of the 
farmhouse in the little town of North 
Collins, N. Y., not far from Buffalo, 
where on October 28, 1892, there was 
great rejoicing. I should subsequently 
show pictures of his parents and rela- 
tives, and through the cooperation of 
a far-reaching airline produce in the 
flesh an appropriate selection of vari- 
ous early chums and schoolmates, fol- 
lowed by a selected group of scien- 
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tists and captains of industry in whose 
lives he has played some part. Practi- 
cal considerations preclude this par- 
ticular approach! 

The professional training of Prof. 
Ashdown was obtained at three dif- 
ferent places. At the University of 
Rochester he obtained the B.A. in 
1914 and the M.A. in 1916. After 
four additional years serving his Alma 
Mater as instructor in general chem- 
istry and nearly a year as acting city 
chemist of Rochester, he came to 
M.LT., which in 1924 conferred 
upon him the degree Ph.D. in organic 
chemistry. He collaborated during the 
summers with the late Prof. Tenney 
L. Davis in certain organic chemical 
research on explosives for the U.S. 
War Department, and during the 
academic year was assistant in the 
organic laboratories. His doctoral re- 
search was carried out with the late 
Prof. James Flack Norris and repre- 
sented an important contribution to 
our knowledge of the relative reac- 
tivity of the hydroxyl hydrogen in 
alcohols. During the final year of his 
doctoral candidacy, he held M.I.T.’s 
distinguished Grasselli Fellowship. 
After the doctorate, Prof. Ashdown 
spent a year (1924-25) in Switzer- 
land, where, as the holder of the 
Forris Jewett Moore traveling fel- 
lowship, he collaborated with Dr. 
Herman Staudinger at the Federal 
Technical School of Zurich on work 
now recorded in the famous 4 nnalen. 

Upon his return from abroad, Dr. 
Ashdown reassociated himself with 
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M.I.T., in whose department of chem- 
istry he successively held the ranks of 
research associate (1925-1930), in- 
structor in chemistry (1930-1934), 
assistant professor of organic chem- 
istry (1934-1940), and associate pro- 
fessor of organic chemistry (1940- 
present). Throughout his long asso- 
ciation with the M.I.T. department 
of chemistry, his research interests 
have focused primarily upon quanti- 
tative evaluation of the relative re- 
activity of alcohols and his substantial 
advancement of our knowledge of 
this field is duly recorded in various 
technical papers in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society. His sus- 
tained interest in the history of chem- 
istry and in chemical biography is 
certainly well known; and papers rel- 
ative to James Mason Crafts, the 
earliest history of the Friedl-Crafts 
reaction, to Marcellin Berthelot and 
others can be found in the files of 
both Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry and the Journal of Chem- 
cal Education. 

In addition to the professional ac- 
tivities suggested above, Prof. Ash- 
down’s service and leadership have 
been sought and appreciated by many 
other related groups. With the rapid 
development and growth of the 
M.I.T. Graduate School, there came 
eventually the establishment in 1933 
of the Graduate House, intended to 
provide means not merely for hous- 
ing but also for the broadening and 
widening of graduate student hori- 
zons by affording opportunity for di- 
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AVERY ALLEN ASHDOWN 


rect mingling of representatives of all 
the many professional fields repre- 
sented in the M.1.T. Graduate 
School. Prof. Ashdown has from its 
beginning served as the resident mas- 
ter of the Graduate House and dur- 
ing his twenty-one years of contact 
with those who have resided there, 
has exerted upon the lives of many 
thousands of graduate students an 
influence which every one of them 
will forever appreciate. An incidental 
result of these contacts has been to 
give Dr. Ashdown the widest friend- 
ship of any individual person of my 
own circle of acquaintance. 

Many other M.I.T. activities have 
also claimed his active attention and 
interest. Since 1940, he has served as 
secretary of the M.I.T. Society of 
Arts, which as provided in the origi- 
nal M.I.T. Charter, presents annu- 
ally a series of experimentally demon- 
strated lectures on technical develop- 
merts in science and engineering, ad- 
dressed to seniors and teachers of high 
and preparatory schools and to the 
general public. He has for many years 
been active in the professional re- 
search fraternity of Sigma Xi and 
for more than a decade has been 
secretary of the M.I.T. Chapter. 

As a member of the American 
Chemical Society (since 1917) his 
indispensable aid in many capacities 
is particularly appreciated by the local 
Northeastern Section. This he has 
served in so many offices that I can- 
not remember them all. They include, 
however, those as chairman of the 


Northeastern Section (1941), sec- 
retary of the Section, councillor of 
the Section, custodian of the section 
(since 1928), and editor of the North- 
eastern Section’s publication, The Nu- 
cleus, continuously since October, 
1929. I take particular interest in this 
last item, not only because of the out- 
standing results produced, and not 
only because of the twenty-five year 
period of uninterrupted service, but 
because I personally have been wait- 
ing all this time to brag about the 
fact that in 1929, after Walter G. 
Bullard relinquished the office, I sug- 
gested to the Section that Prof. Ash- 
down was exactly the man whom they 
were seeking as editor of The Nu- 
cleus. I feel certain that Avery has 
never known this before. 

I recall with delight a thousand 
mutual experiences he and I have 
shared. Until our several responsibil- 
ities began to diverge enough to inter- 
fere with the times at which we could 
be away together, Avery and I have 
spent many vacations and weekends 
together. We have climbed over many 
of the White Mountains, including 
a particularly memorable hoist up 
Tuckerman’s Ravine and hence to the 
Mount Washington summit on what 
proved to be the hottest day of the 
year. We have jointly been welcomed 
to a little New Hampshire town by 
a parade and brass band only to find 
that in our peregrinations we had in- 
advertently joined a celebration of 
Old Home Week. We have boiled 
corn on the cob in a coffee pot over 
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Dr. Avery A. Ashdown 


a camp fire; we have eaten together 
incomparable raspberry pie; we have 
been swimming together; we have to- 
gether sought to acquire at first hand 
suitable quantities of raspberries, 
blackberries, and blueberries. In fact, 
my favorite mental picture of Avery 
sees him in a bathing suit and glasses, 
picking in a driving rain, a certain 
blueberry bush near our camp which 


at the last moment before leaving for 
home he remembered that we had been 
saving for less inclement weather. 

With all the activities represented 
by these small samples from Avery’s 
busy life the question suggests itself 
as to how he can do it—what is the 
secret of his interest and vigor? I 
think that it is because he is “young 
at heart.” 
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Presentation to Dr. Ashdown 


- AVERY A. ASHDOWN, associate 

professor of organic chemistry at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, received the Honor Scroll of the 
New England Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, 
at a meeting, May 26, 1954, at the 
M.LT. Faculty Club, Cambridge, 
Mass. Dr. A. W. Fisher, Jr., chair- 
man of the Chapter, presided. 


Dr. Donald B. Keyes, AIC presi- 
dent, spoke briefly on the objectives 
and activities of the A.I.C. He pointed 
out that while the national organiza- 
tion can do many things to benefit the 
members of the profession, there are 


several aspects of the program which 
can best be carried out at the local 
Chapter level. He congratulated the 
New England Chapter on their selec- 
tion of Prof. Avery A. Ashdown as 
the recipient of their 1954 Honor 
Scroll. 


Awards for scholarship were made 
to nine seniors in chemistry and chem- 
ical engineering in the Boston area. 
Hervey J. Skinner, chairman of the 
Student Awards Committee of the 
New England Chapter, made the pre- 
sentation to: Lloyd D. Taylor, Bos- 
ton College; Nicholas Yannoni, Bos- 
ton University; Lewis T. Reynolds, 
Harvard University; Dale Wilson 
Rice, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Dominick A. Sama, 
chemical engineering, Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology; Sumner 
Levine, Northeastern University ; Da- 
vid A. Aikens, chemical engineering, 
Northeastern University; Alexander 
MacLachlan, Tufts College, and 
Miss Marilu Van Anden, Wellesley 
College. 


Prof. E. H. Huntress discussed Dr. 
Ashdown’s record of long service to 
chemistry and to chemists. He covered 
the many positions of responsibility 
and hard work that Prof. Ashdown 
has held in the American Chemical 
Society and the contributions that he 
has made to graduate students in all 
fields through his position as master 
of the Graduate House of M.1.T. 


Raymond Stevens, national AIC 
councillor, presented the framed, 
hand-lettered certificate to Dr. Ash- 
down, who responded with reminis- 
cences of his activities. (See preceding 
pages. ) 


The citation to Dr. Ashdown reads: 


Awarded this 26th day of May 
1954, to Avery Allen Ashdown, 
in recognition of his untiring 
services to his fellow chemists, 
especially through his work in 
and for the Northeastern Section 
of the American Chemical Society 
and also for his guidance and 
inspiration to students in all fields 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 
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ACID 
PURE CHEMICAL 


HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID is a PURE chemical suitable 
for your most exacting developments. 


OUTSTANDING FOR 
High Temperature Stability 
Built-in Flexibility 
ed so essential to High Polymer Plasticizers, Synthetic 
: Lubricants and production of your other high quality 
products. 
HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID 
Sebacic Acid HOOC-(CH,) 99% 
Ash 0.10% 
Moisture 0.15% 
lodine Number 0.4 
Melting Point 129°C 
Specific Gravity 25°/15°C 1.100 


APHA Color—2 grams 
dissolved in 50 ml. alcohol 


HARDESTY CHEMICAL DIVISION 


HARDESTY CO., INC. 
MAIN ST, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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Planning A Research Program 
Dr. M. L. Crossley, Hon. A.C. 
Former AIC President, 734 Park Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey 


(This talk was presented recently to the Association of Research Directors.) 


A PLAN OF action is essential in any 

worth-while undertaking. It is 
the charted course which should lead 
to the desired goal. It must be built 
upon a foundation in which the basic 
structural elements are what, why, 
and how; what is wanted, why it is 
wanted, and how it is proposed to 
get it. A plan of action compels one 
to have a fixed goal. Sailing eastward, 
a ship may reach some port, but a defi- 
nite course must be chosen and main- 
tained if she is to reach a particular 
harbor. 


Research endeavor is no exception. 
A plan is important if one wishes to 
work intelligently and_ efficiently. 
There is never a single choice of a 
problem to be investigated and there 
must be some basis for choosing one 
problem rather than another. To ex- 
periment without clear purpose and 
wise perspective is to invite the dis- 
aster of foundering in the slimes and 
tars of laboratory inefficiency; the 
graveyard of many efforts. Seren- 
dipity is uncommon even under the 
best conditions of general experimen- 
tation. 


Objections to planned research arise 
from misunderstandings. A plan, how- 
ever good and wise, does not in itself 
insure a successful solution of any 
problem. However, it should help one 


What factors must be consid- 
ered when making a plan for 
research? Why should the cost 
estimate be included? Who 
should make the plan? What 
pitfalls may cause the research 
program to fail, no matter how 
well planned? The answers are 
in this article. 


to gain the knowledge that will aid in 
solving the problem with the least 
possible waste of time and energy. 
Many scientific investigators object to 
a plan in the belief that it curtails 
individual freedom of thought and 
limits the scope of accomplishment. 
This would be a valid objection if 
the investigator was given a “ready- 
made” plan to follow slavishly with- 
out thought or interest. Wise and 
efficient direction would not tolerate 
such a perversion of the principles and 
spirit of research. Another objection 
to planned research is that often im- 
portant discoveries are outside of the 
results expected and therefore could 
be overlooked if one’s thought and 
powers of observation were too defi- 
nitely focused on what it is desired 
to accomplish. The weakness of this 
argument lies in the fact that it pre- 
supposes the investigator’s capacity to 
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observe is reduced by his having a 
plan of action. This is neither logical 
nor scientific. Orderly procedure 
should quicken the imagination, in- 
tensify curiosity and open the win- 
dows of the mind to be better able 
to perceive what is, without blurring 
the vista of results anticipated. The 
person who experiments without plan 
does so without thinking much about 
what he is doing or why he is doing 
it. By chance he may learn something 
worth knowing but there is no reason 
to think that he would have learned 
less in following a planned program 
of research. A plan imprisons the 
mind only for intellectual vagrancy. 

In planning a research program one 
should first envisage the broad out- 
line of the area of knowledge required 
to link up the facts which lead from 
the known into the realm of the un- 
known. All pertinent data should be 
assembled, coordinated, and evaluated 
to serve as the foundation on which 
to erect the new knowledge derived 
from the investigation. This will vary 
with the nature and purpose of the 
research and may require some pros- 
pecting and considerable inquiry to 
assess its scope. The broad outline is 
only the architectural sketch of the 
plan. No greater mistake is made in 
research than that of undertaking 
work on a broad plan before a de- 
tailed analysis is made of the several 
problems involved. This analysis 
should indicate the major difficulties 
to be encountered and the probable 
ways of overcoming them. All reason- 
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able evidence should be weighed and 
applied in the consideration of the 
results of the analysis. The problems 
which have arisen in the dissection of 
the plan should be viewed separately 
to see how their solution will affect 
the successful execution of the plan. 

One of the most important prob- 
lems in planning a research program 
is the timing of investigations. There 
are many phases to be considered. A 
choice must be made. In making the 
decision as to what should be under- 
taken first, certain considerations 
should play a prominent role. One’s 
first thought should be directed to an 
understanding of the nature of the 
problems anticipated. Are they real ? 
What is their relative importance in 
relation to the broad program. With 
the validity of the problems estab- 
lished then the question arises as to 
the desirability of undertaking the 
research at the time. Several factors 
influence the decision; the proficiency 
of knowledge and expertness available 
at the time, the need for the solution 
to aid other investigations, the time 
that may be involved, the chances of 
success and last but not least the 
probable cost of the program of re- 
search.. 

Cost, you say! What a vile word 
to profane the purity of the ideals and 
traditions of research! One can’t esti- 
mate the cost of research, and results 
of a research program can’t be evalu- 
ated in terms of cost! What nonsense! 
Regardless of the place where the re- 
search is done, University or indus- 
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trial research laboratory, cost is and 
must be an important criterion in 
determining the desirability of the 
choice of action. The time of compe- 
tent investigators, the money avail- 
able; and human energy are limited 
while problems are unlimited. It 
should be important to do what is 
most worth-while. However, this is 
the road-block in our thinking. We 
think, as a rule, only of the dollar 
sign as the measure of what is 
most worth-while when the greatest 
achievements are not to be evaluated 
in dollars but in contributions to the 
sum of knowledge which helps to en- 
rich human life. The cost estimate of 
a research problem can be extremely 
valuable, if used properly, in help- 
ing the investigator to get his bearings 
and determine his position from time. 
It is to him what a sextant is to the 
captain of a ship; a guide, helping to 
establish his position in the stormy sea 
of research. It should be used wisely 
and fearlessly without unnecessary 
alarm by knowing the financial dang- 
ers surrounding his course. The mar- 
iner who sees only the danger to his 
ship from the thundering billows is 
not likely to lift up his eyes and with 
Ruskin see the sky “almost human in 
its passions, almost spiritual in its 
tenderness, almost divine in its in- 
finity.” 

There are two major difficulties in 
using cost-estimate in research work. 
Both stem from the same cause; lack 
of sympathetic understanding by the 
investigator. First the tendency is to 
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try to cover the entire project in one 
blanket estimate, which is usually 
meaningless and worthless as a means 
of helping to keep the investigation 
on an efficient basis. The second diffi- 
culty is that of ignoring the basis of 
the estimate and permitting charges 
unrelated to the phase of the problem 
worked on during the time. A cost- 
estimate of research to be of value 
must apply only to a definite and 
limited program of work to be done. 
When this is done or when the re- 
sults indicate that a change in the 
program is necessary, the estimate 
should be closed and another prepared 
for the next step decided upon. To 
some it seems that to estimate the 
cost of research is degrading and a 
waste of energy. I have never been 
able to understand how my ability 
as a scientist and reputation for effi- 
cient work could be defiled by my 
knowing as accurately as possible 
what I was doing. 

The success of any plan depends 
upon the proficiency, expertness, ex- 
perience and familiarity of the plan- 
ners with the detailed circumstances 
and activities involved. This is par- 
ticularly true in planning a research 
program. No president’s cabinet or 
brain trust, however capable, can 
plan a program of research to be 
handed down to the laboratory for 
execution. A research program can be 
planned only by those experts directly 
responsible for carrying it out. The 
broad outlines of the program must 
be formulated by the research director 
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and his assistants, but the detailed 
plan can only be fashioned by the 
group charged with the responsibility 
for executing the plan. Every member 
of the group should participate in 
making and refining the plan. Only 
in this way will enthusiastic coopera- 
tion and teamwork be realized. It is 
imperative that there be competent 
leadership. The director of research 
must be more than a managerial agent 
conducting the show by remote con- 
trol. Scientific research must be di- 
rected on the field of action. The 
director must be sensitive to every 
move and ready to push the advantage 
of success or cushion the shock of 
defeat. He must always have the con- 
fidence and respect of his organiza- 
tion. He can’t be too close to the 
firing line. 

In industrial research, problems 
will arise in the minds of many who 
are interested and responsible for 
maintaining the intrinsic worth of the 
business. The salesman whose bread 
and butter depends upon the volume 
of sales wishes to have that which his 
competitor is offering, only, it must 
be better and cheaper. Management 
wants stuff “in the barrel” to sell 
without extra costs for plant and 
equipment, and the customer wants 
products that will perform better and 
cost less; all worthy objects. How- 
ever, none of the problems so arising 
can in themselves justify the initiation 
of a program of research. It is the 
responsibility of the director of re- 
search to weigh such problems with 
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wisdom and sympathetic understand- 
ing and then determine what should 
be done about them. A problem might 
seem quite real to the salesman who 
has lost business to a competitor but 
on analysis prove to be unsolvable by 
research. The purchaser of a yellow 
dye to go into a brown printing ink 
may give the salesman a story of his 
having chosen a competitive product 
because of a slight difference in 
brightness when in fact this should 
have had no influence on the dirty 
brown ink his plant made. The deter- 
mining factor was a lower price per 
unit of tinctorial power. It is evident 
that research to improve brightness 
and clarity of tone in this case may 
not have been justified. In the end a 
superior product may get back some 
of the lost business but at a substantial 
drop in price. This price adjustment 
could have been made at the outset 
and the money spent for the research 
saved. However, one should not re- 
ject such a problem on the assumption 
that it is not a research problem until 
analysis establishes the fact. 
Management and sales cannot initi- 
ate or determine research programs. 
They can and should aid research in 
securing the kind of information 
needed in judging the importance and 
value of the problems that arise in 
the conduct of the business. They 
cannot plan research programs to pro- 
tect the business the company has, nor 
can they determine alone the policy 
for future development. The future 
development in chemotherapeutic 
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agents may be dependent on the out- 
come of certain fundamental research 
in progress on mechanism of action or 
that of a clan of faster-to-light dyes 
or physical research on the nature of 
fading; facts which they can’t know 
or assess as to their value in a research 
program for the company. 

The research director must have 
his finger on the pulse of the pro- 
ductive organism and be sensitive to 
changes which may affect the health 
and life of the business before they 
occur. He is the only one who can 
see what the broad outlines of the 
research program should be. His ca- 
pacity to comprehend the facts and 
evaluate the results furnished him 
place him in the pivotal position for 
aiding in the planning of the research 
program. He should be responsible 
for the plan. 

Too often a plan of research fails 
to produce results, not because of de- 
fects in the plan but because of failure 
in its execution; careless observation 
and inaccurate records. The observa- 
tion of what is happening in an ex- 
periment is often delegated to an un- 
schooled laboratorian as a chore, while 
the trained investigator sits at his desk 
recording what he is told happened 
yesterday. The result is that the rec- 
ord is too often only that remembered 
of what is thought to have occurred. 
The validity of the results is no bet- 
ter than the method permits. Expen- 
sive research founders on the sandbar 
of inexperience. 

Essential to the success of planned 


research is adequate and competent 
evaluation of the results of experi- 
mentation during the execution of the 
plan. To recognize when to stop in 
research is frequently more important 
than to know when to start. Keen 
observation of results should indicate 
what changes should be made in the 
plan. However, changes should not 
be made without careful evaluation 
and discussion by the responsible 
group, including the head who should 
see that the directors are kept in- 
formed. A _ planned program in 
which the investigators participate 
fully in the making should be carried 
out faithfully and with full and in- 
timate cooperation of the directing 
force. 

Both planned and unplanned re- 
search suffer from, on the one hand, 
judgments based on incomplete evi- 
dence, and on the other hand, from 
the unwillingness to make decisions 
when the evidence should be sufh- 
cient; lack of courage to face facts, 
particularly when they mean failure. 
As a friend of mine has said, there 
are many who are eager to get their 
thumbprints on the pages of success 
but there are few who are willing to 
accept responsibility for failures. 

The difficulties in planning a re- 
search program and the defects in the 
execution of the plan are many but 
they are inconsequential in compari- 
son with the loss of time, energy, and 
money resulting from unorganized 
experimentation indulged in under 
the guise of research. 
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When producers of antibiotics sought « fier 
aid that would assure y 

from which wonder drugs are extracted—and 
speed their “put-through” in the bargain—Celite 
ended the search. 

The effectiveness of Celite can be attributed to 
these important factors which make it unique 
among filter aids: 

Carefully processed from the purest deposit of 
diatomaceous silica known, Celite is available 
in nine standard grades—each designed to trap 
out suspended impurities of a given size and 
type. Whenever you reorder, you are assured of 
the same uniform, accurately graded powder re- 


for the wonder drugs 


ceived in your initial order. Thus, with Celite, 
you can count on consistent purity in your fil- 
trates—at highest rate of flow—month after 
month, year after year. 


The manufacture of wonder drugs is just one 
of the many processes in which consistent purity 
and faster filtration have been obtained through 
the use of Celite. Your own filtration problem, 
regardless of the product involved, can no doubt 
be solved with the proper grade of Johns- Manville 
filter aid. To have a Celite Filtration Engineer 
study your problem and offer recommendations, 
without cost or obligation, just write Johns- 
Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. 


Coltte is registered Johas- Manville trade mark 


CELITE 


FILTER AIDS 


Johns-Manville 
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Social Security — Retirement Benefits 
for those not Adequately Covered hy 


Existing Retirement Plans 
Benjamin Sweedler, F.A.LC. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
(A report by the special committee appointed by the AIC Council to consider 


this matter.) 


Social Security 


HE SOCIAL SECURITY LAW as re- 

cently amended: 

(1) Admits ten-million more in- 
dividuals to coverage, including self- 
employed chemical engineers. Self- 
employed chemists already had Social 
Security coverage. 

(2) Increases monthly benefits as 
much as $5.00 for single retired work- 
ers and as much as $31.25 for some 
families. Primary benefits to retired 
workers will range from $30.00 to 
$108.50 per month as compared with 
$25.00 to $85.00 under the Law prior 
to the recent amendment. 


(3) Increase the tax rates and the 
wage base on which taxes may be 
levied. Prior to the present amend- 
ment, the rates were 2 per cent each 
for employer and employee and 3 per 
cent for self-employed persons; start- 
ing in 1960, these rates increased un- 
til they reached 3% per cent each for 
employers and employees and 474 per 
cent for the self-employed, in 1970. 
As amended, the rates effective in 
1970 are 3% per cent for employers 
and employees and 514 per cent for 
the self-employed, with a further in- 
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crease in 1975 to 4 per cent for em- 
ployers and employees and 6 per cent 
for the self-employed. Starting Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, the taxes will be levied 
on the first $4,200.00 of earnings, in- 
stead of on the present wage base 
of $3,600.00. 

Retirement Benefit for Those not 
Adequately Covered by Existing 
Retirement Plans 

The Bills (Jenkins and Keogh Bills 
H.R. 10 and H.R. 11) to aid the 
self-employed and the pension-less 
employed to save for their retirement 
by granting a tax deferment to con- 
tributors to a savings fund have not 
progressed, chiefly due to the failure 
of the Treasury Department to make 
a report on these bills and to advance 
a constructive program which the 
Treasury Department would support. 

Under these bills an individual not 
adequately covered by an existing re- 
tirement plan may exclude from his 
taxable income each year an amount, 
not in excess of ten per cent of his 
earned income, which is paid over to 
the savings fund. The maximum 
annual deduction cannot exceed 
$7,500.00 and the aggregate during 
the life of the taxpayer may not ex- 
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ceed $150,000.00. Persons over fifty- 
five years of age are allowed to deduct 
an increasing percentage each year, 
above the ten per cent limit, in order 
that they may build up worthwhile 
retirement funds during the remain- 
ing working years allotted to them. 

Retirement benefits for the indi- 
vidual after reaching age sixty-five 
may be either a lump sum payment 
carrying a capital gain tax; annual, 
quarterly or monthly installments for 
a period of years; or the purchase of 
a life annuity contract upon retire- 
ment. Payments received under the 
installment or annuity method would 
be taxed as ordinary income, when 
received. 

These bills would enable self-em- 
ployed chemists to build up their own 
programs of retirement benefits and 
supplement the benefits under Social 
Security to provide adequate income 
during old age. The creation of such 
adequate income during old age under 
the staggering tax rates now in ex- 
istence is, for most self-employed 
chemists, an impossibility. 

Under corporate retirement plans 
contributions made by the employers 
to provide retirement income for the 
employees are tax-exempt. Self-em- 
ployed chemists do not get the same 
tax benefits because the income used 
by them to pay for a retirement plan 
is taxable. Under the Jenkins and 
Keogh bills this inequality would be 
removed. 

The immediately past session of 
Congress did not take action on the 
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Jenkins Keogh bills. It behooves all 
of us to encourage actively the widest 
understanding of the importance of 
the Jenkins Keogh bills, or similar 
bills which will undoubtedly be intro- 
duced in the next session of Congress, 
and to take whatever action we can 
to ensure their passage. Probably the 
most helpful action that can now be 
taken is to communicate with your 
Congressmen. 


Established: The Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Award to be ad- 
ministered by the Paint, Plastics, and 
Printing Ink Division of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. The award will 
be made annually for the outstanding 
scientific contribution reported in a 
technical paper read before a regular 
meeting of the division. Information 
on deadlines for submitting papers 
and instructions for preparing papers 
may be obtained from the division 
secretary, Dr. A. L. Alexander, Naval 
Research Laboratory, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Surveys. Technical and Economic Eva- 
luations. Application Research. Oper- 
ating Cost Studies. Financial Reports. 
Profit Estimates. Recommendations for 
Acquisitions and Expansions. 


R. S. ARIES 


AND ASSOCIATES 


Complete Technical and 
conomic Services. 
270 Park Ave, N.Y.17 
Eldorado 5-1430 
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Presented: A survey of the re- 
search program of the Colgate-Palm- 
olive Company, Jersey City, N. J., to 
the press in New York recently, by 
the research staff of the company, in 
connection with the announcement 
that the company has established a 
new radio-isotopes laboratory in New 
Brunswick, N. J. Dr. Manno F. Nel- 
son heads the new laboratory, where 
isotopes are used as tracers in research 
on soaps, detergents, and toilet ar- 
ticles, in order to develop improved 
formulas and more efficient manufac- 
turing processes. Prof. James B. Alli- 
son, F.A.1.C., head of the Bureau of 
Biological Research of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, is cooperating with the proj- 
ect. 
Dr. Thomas H. Vaughn, F.A.LC., 
vice president in charge of research 
and development, outlined the re- 
search activities of Colgate and its 
cooperative program of research at 
major universities. A movie film, pre- 
pared by the scientific staff, gave “The 
Story of Gardol,” Colgate’s name for 
the anti-enzyme ingredient, sodium 
N- lauroyl sarcosinate, used in its 
dentifrice. Demonstrations with ra- 
dio-isotopes showed that Gardol in 
dentifrice brushed on the teeth of test 
animals remains there as long as forty- 
eight hours afterward. 

The unusually large participation 
of the research and development staff 
of a company in presenting such a 
program was explained by S. F. 
Coneybear, F.A.L.C., associate re- 
search director. “Colgate feels,” he 
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EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 


Unusually Extensive Facilities 
Your Inspection Invited 


250 East 43xp St., New Yorx 17, N. Y. 


said, “that to be a success, the scienti- 
fic man must learn to take an interest 
in every phase of the business with 
which he is associated.” 


Moved: Hendrey Chemical Com- 
pany, manufacturers’ sales agents, fine 
and medicinal chemicals, from Evans- 
ton, Ill, to 1535 N. Dayton St., 
Chicago 22, Ill. The new location 
provides increased space and labora- 
tory facilities. Dr. W. B. Hendrey, 
F.A.LC., a former chairman of the 
Chicago AIC Chapter, and Frank 
Bessing head the staff. Dr. Hendrey 
was recently elected a director of 
Northwestern Research Corp., of 
Chicago, a concern working in the 
field of hair treatments, including the 
application of polymerizable silicones 
to the straightening and curling of 
hair and similar fibers, on which it 
holds a number of patents. 


THE LENTO PRESS 
Distinctive Printing 
441 Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-5977 
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ROBINETTE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Industrial Research -:- Consultation 
Technical and Economic Surveys 


Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 


16 East Lancaster Avenue 
Ardmore, Pa. Tel. Midway 2-6457 


Engineering Salaries: Received 
by graduates are leveling off after 
spiraling for more than ten years, re- 
ports Illinois Institute of Technology. 
The average starting salary of engine- 
ering graduates in June, 1953, was 
$362 per month; that for January, 
1954, was $373 per month, and that 
for June, 1954, was $363 per month. 
Earl C. Kubicek, director of place- 
ment, stated, “Both business leaders 
and educators have been wondering 
how long engineering salaries would 
continue to climb. Salaries this June 
indicate that the spiral may have 
reached a plateau.” 


New Position: For Dr. Fritz 
Rosenthal, F.A.I.C., now plastics re- 
search chemist with the Armour Re- 
search Foundation of Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. He 
was formerly with the Nashua Gum- 


med Paper Co., Nashua, N. H. 


Established: By Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, of 
Philadelphia, a Canadian Division, 
Pennsalt Chemicals of Canada, with 
sales office and warehouse facilities in 
Hamilton, Ontario. 
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Elected: Clifford F. Rassweiler, 
F.A.L.C., vice chairman of the Board 
of Directors of Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration, as Honorary Chairman of 
the American Section, Society of 
Chemical Industry, for the year 1954- 
1955. Announcement of the election 
was made by the retiring chairman, 
Dr. Lauren B. Hitchcock, F.A.L.C., 
president of the Southern California 
Air Pollution Foundation, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Other officers elected are: Honor- 
ary Vice-chairman, Dr. Robert M. 
Burns, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Murray Hill, N. J.; Honorary Treas- 
urer, Dr. Cecil L. Brown, F.A.I.C., 
Standard Oil Development Co., Lin- 
den, N. J., Honorary Controller, Dr. 
Robert Heggie, F.A.I.C., American 
Chicle Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; 
Honorary Secretary, Anthony L. Car- 
rad, Imperial Chemical Industries 
(New York) Ltd., New York, N. Y., 
and Honorary Assistant Secretary, 
John Parkinson, Johns-Manville 


Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Twentieth Anniversary: Of The 
Chemical Digest, publication sent 
without charge to those interested in 


new research developments, by Foster 
D. Snell, Inc. 


Merged: General Dyestuff Cor- 
poration with General Aniline & Film 
Corporation, New York 17, N. Y. 
General Dyestuff Company will now 
be a sales division of General Aniline. 
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Appointed: An International Vi- 
tamin Commission under the auspices 
of the Food Division of the Inter- 
national Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry, with Prof. E. Brunius, of 
the National Public Health Institute, 
Stockholm, Sweden, as chairman. Dr. 
Bernard L. Oser, F.A.L.C., of the 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., is 
a member of the Commission, which 
will provide standardization in the 
vitamin assay of foods in various coun- 
tries and thus facilitate international 
trade. 


New Position: For Dr. Charles 
C. Price, F.A.I.C., who has been 


named Blanchard Professor of Chem- 
istry and director of the Harrison Lab- 


oratory of Chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He was former- 
ly head of the Department of Chem- 
istry at the University of Notre 
Dame. 


Grant: Awarded by the Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., to Dr. Theo- 
dore Bieber, assistant professor of 
chemistry at Adelphi College, Garden 
City, N. Y., for research in amide 
synthesis. 


Announced: By John B. Calkin, 
F.A.L.C., assistant to the president of 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 West 15th 
St., New York, N. Y., the appoint- 
ment of Ralph W. Kumler as pulp 
and paper consultant. 
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PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 

Chemical Tests © Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


Meeting Date: The 32nd Annual 
Meeting of the Federation of Paint 
and Varnish Production Clubs will 
be held at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, IIl., on Nov. 18-20, 1954. 


Elected: Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, 
F.A.LC., technical director, The 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., as councilor-at-large and a mem- 
ber of the executive council of The 


Institute of Food Technologists. 


New Position: For Frank J. Ma- 
rocco, M.A.I.C., who is now with 
the Tensolite Insulated Wire Co., 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 


TRUESDAIL 
at, LABORATORIES, INC. 


© Applied Research & Development 
*® Consultation — Analyses 
® Environmental & Mechanical Testing 


CHEMISTS - BACTERIOLOGISTS 

ENGINEERS 
Write for Brochure 4101 N. 

Los Angeles 65, Calif. * CApito!l 4148 
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MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process Development, Control 
Laboratory and Pilot Plant Studies 


Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 


Appointed: By the Speer Carbon 
Company, St. Mary’s, Penn., Dr. 
R. L. Womer as vice president for 
research and development. He was 
formerly with Olin Industries, Inc. 


Selected: Stanford Research In- 
stitute, Stanford, Calif., by the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, as one 
of three national Industrial Informa- 
tion Depositories of unclassified in- 
formation concerning developments in 
the field of atomic energy. The others 
are the Atomic Industrial Forum of 
New York and the John Crerar Li- 
brary of Chicago. 


Elected: E. K. Stevens as presi- 
dent of the International Exposition 
Company, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. He succeeds the late 
Charles F. Roth, F.A.1.C. 


Industrial Exposition: Planned 
by the American Society of Tool En- 
gineers’ to be held in the Shrine Audi- 
torium and Exposition Hall, Los An- 
geles, Calif., in March 1955. The 
Society’s headquarters are at 10700 
Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, Michigan. 
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New Technique: For treating 
snake bites was described by Dr. Cash 
Blair Pollard, F.A.1.C., when he was 
honored by the Florida Section of the 
American Chemical Society recently 
in St. Petersburg, with its Section 
Award. Dr. Pollard originated the 
treatment with Dr. E. H. Andrews, 
Gainesville, Florida, surgeon. Dr. 
Pollard is also known for his research 
on quinine and infant deafness, piper- 
azines, and organic nitrogen com- 
pounds. He is professor of chemistry 
at the University of Florida and con- 
sulting toxicologist to Alachua Gen- 
eral Hospital of Gainesville. 


Dr. Pollard came to the University 
of Florida in 1930 to establish a pro- 
gram of graduate study in the De- 
partment of Chemistry. The first de- 
partment there to award the graduate 
degree was the Department of Chem- 
istry in 1934. Since then, twenty-six 
Ph.D. degrees and eighteen M.S. de- 
grees have been awarded under Dr. 
Pollard’s direction. He is deeply in- 
terested in good teaching at all levels. 


Speaker: Dr. Joseph W. E. Har- 
risson, director of LaWall & Harris- 
son Research Laboratories, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa., who recently delivered 
an illustrated talk before the Bing- 
hamton Academy of Medicine, the 
Binghamton Section of the American 
Chemical Society, and the Boone 
County Pharmaceutical Association, 
on “Chemical Additives in Food.” 
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Communications 


Likes Editorial on 
Science Teachers 


To the President: 

I was very glad to read in the July 
issue of THe Cuemist that you had been 
chosen as the president of the AIC for 
the current year. I enjoyed reading your 
editorial because it stressed a problem 
which I see very keenly and which I am 
glad that you are placing before the chem- 
ists of the country. When you get sugges- 
tions, I hope that you will pass them on to 
us in order that we may all work together 
toward the improvement of chemistry 
teaching in secondary schools. . 

—Puiuie G. JOHNSON 
New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University 


Additional Information 


To the Editor: 


One point was inadvertently omitted 
from the release announcing the Ipatieff 
Book Fund (page 314, August 1954 
Cuemist. Dr. Ipatieff willed the Chicago 
Section of the ACS the sum of $500 to be 
used in any manner they saw fit. When 
it was proposed to set up some sort of 
memorial to Dr. Ipatieff, an anonymous 
donor agreed to add the sum of $4500 to 
the bequest provided that the entire 
amount would be set up as a trust fund 
by the Section, with the income used to 
purchase books for the Crerar Library. 

—James J. Doneny, F.A.LC. 
Manager, Chicago Section, 
American Chemical Society 


We Sell It 


To the Editor: 


Referring to the letter on page 337 of 
the August issue of THe Cuemist (the 
juice of the Jewel weed as a palliative for 
poison ivy), please report that we have 
this product for sale, named “Naturel.” 


—Dwyms Deve.opment Co., INc. 
11 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Infinitesimal 


margin 


Wr years of experi- 
ence, knowledge grows 
and the margin of impur- 
ity dwindles almost to 
the vanishing point. 

Always the striving to- 
ward the perfection goal 
in quality and uniformity 
is a vital part of the daily 
round in Oldbury pro- 
duction. 

Should you need in- 
formation pertinent to 
any of our products, write 
or visit us. All inquiries 
confidential! 


OLDBURY 


ELECTRO.CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Plant and Main Office: 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


New York Office: 


19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


President, Donald B. Keves 
President-elect, Ray P. Dinsmore 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


James B. Allison New Jersey Chapter 
John R. Bowman, 4t-Large 
Emmett B. Carmichael 

Alabama Chapter 
C. C. Concannon, At-Large 
Gustav Egloft, Chicago Chapter 
Harry L. Fisher, 4t-Large 
L. H. Flett, Past President 
K. M. Herstein, New York Chapter 
Harry N. Holmes, 4t-Large 
H. O. Kauffmann, Niagara Chapter 
Guy A. Kirton, Ohio Chapter 
Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 


John H. Nair, At-Large 
Emil Ott, 4t-Large 
Donald Price, 4t-Large 
Paul E. Reichardt, 
Washington Chapter 

M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
W. J. Sparks, 4t-Large 
Raymond Stevens, 

New England Chapter 
Charles L. Thomas, 4t-Large 
R. W. Truesdail, Western Chapter 
Albin H. Warth, Baltimore Chapter 
L. T. Work, Past President 


Honored: Dr. Gustav Egloff, 
Hon. AIC, who was elected to hon- 
orary membership in The Chemical 
Society of Japan recently. He has 
been re-elected to Council member- 
at-large of Cornell University, for a 
two-year term. In October he re- 
ceives the Carl Engler Medal Award 
of the German Institute of Petroleum 
and Coal, at the annual meeting held 
in Essen, Germany, and has been 
asked to be one of the members of the 
Honor Committee for the meeting. 
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Elected: Dr. Lloyd Van Doren, 
AIC secretary, to the Board of Trus- 
tees of Gettysburg College, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., for a six-year term. Re- 
cently he was elected to membership 
in the New York Academy of Sci- 


ences. 


Elected: Dr. Donald B. Keyes, 
AIC president, as an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Chemical, Metallurgical & 
Mining Society of South Africa, Jo- 
hannesburg, for the year ending June 
30, 1955. 
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AIC ACTIVITIES 


R. STECKLER LABORATORIES 


8200 Harvard Ave. Cleveland 5, Ohie 
BRoadway 1-4828 


Research « Product Development 
Consultation « Market Research 
Product & Process Evaluation 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, POLYMERS, COATINGS 
Complete Resin, Polymer & Paint Laboratory 


Name and Address Wanted 


Dr. Lloyd Van Doren, AIC sec- 
retary, reports that he has received a 
postal card intended to “notify pub- 
lisher of change of address.” The 
card was postmarked Princeton, N.J., 
Aug. 18, 1954, but no change of 
address or name of sender was on the 
reverse side of the card! 


AIC Activities 
C. P. Neidig, F.A.LC. 


New York Chapter 


Chairman, John Kotrady 

Vice-chairman, Jack Dollinger 

Secretary-Treasurer, Richard L. Moore 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 W. 15th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

National Council Representative, 
Karl M. Herstein 


Speed Reading 

Speed reading will be the topic at the 
joint AIC-ACS meeting, December 2, 1954, 
at the Carbide Cafeteria, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. Allen Sack, director of 
the Speed Reading Institute, will speak at 
the meeting which is jointly sponsored by 
the New York AIC Chapter and the New 
York Section of the American Chemical 
Society. 

The meeting will be open to all inter- 
ested persons. Dinner will be available 
from 5.45 p.m. to 7:30 p.m., when the 
meeting will begin. Mr. Sack’s talk in- 
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cludes a demonstration, in which the en- 
tire audience will participate. Reprints of 
an article on speed reading by Mr. Sack 
will be distributed. John Kotrady, AIC 
Chapter chairman, will preside. Refresh- 
ments will be served after the meeting. 

Mr. Sack, who is co-founder of the 
Speed Reading Institute, has taught, lec- 
tured, and written extensively on the sub- 
ject of reading improvement, and is a con- 
sultant on readability to industrial com- 
panies. The Speed Reading Institute has 
been called upon by numerous industrial 
organizations to train groups of executives 
in how to read faster with greater com- 
prehension. 

For Reservations: Dr. John A. King, 
Warner-Chilcott Research Laboratories, 
113 W. 18th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
(WaAtkins 4-7700). 


Will Yeu Come 


Oct. 7, 1954. Pennsylvania Chapter. En- 
gineers Club, 1317 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Dinner 6:30 p.m. ($2.75). 
Meeting: 8:00 p.m. Speaker. Dr. Charles 
C. Price, “Science, Freedom, and 
Power.” 


Oct. 8, 1954. Chicago Chapter. Furniture 
Mart. Dinner. Award of Chapter’s Hon- 
or Scroll to Prof. Harold C. Urey. 
Speakers: Prof. Malcolm Dole, “Harold 
C. Urey, Politics and the Man”; Prof. 
Willard F. Libby, “Harold C. Urey, the 
Scientist.” Acceptance Address, Prof. 
Urey, “Scientists, Secrets and Security.” 


Oct. 12, 1954. Washington Chapter. 
Luncheon 12:15 p.m. at O’Donnell’s Sea 
Grill, 1221 E St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Speaker: Dr. Benjamin Van Evera, 
professor of chemistry, George Wash- 
ington University, “Problems in Chem- 
ical Education.” 


Oct. 14, 1954. New York Chapter. The 
New York Times Dining Room, 11th 
Floor, 229 W. 43rd St., New York, N.Y. 
Dinner 6:00 p.m. Group Singing, Dr. 
Henry B. Hass. Speaker, Detective 
James Osterburg, New York City Police 
Department, Crime Laboratory, “Science 
vs. Crime.” Question and Answer Pe- 
riod. “Auld Lang Syne,” Richard L. 
Moore. Presiding chairman, John Ko- 
trady. 
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Oct. 27, 1954. National AIC Council 
and Board of Directors. The Chemists’ 
Club, 52 East 41st Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Dinner 6:00 p.m. 


Dec. 2, 1954. Pennsylvania Chapter. 
Award of the Chapter’s Honor Scroll. 
For information: Robert Kunin, Rohm & 
Haas Co., Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 


Dec. 2, 1954. New York Chapter joint- 
ly with New York Section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. Carbide Cafe- 
teria, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. 
Y. Dinner 5:45. Speaker, Allen Sack, 
Associate Director, Speed Reading Insti- 
tude, “Speed Reading.” Everyone pres- 
ent will participate in a speed reading 
demonstration. Question and answer pe- 
riod. Presiding chairman, John Kotrady. 
Reservations: Dr. John A. King, War- 
ner-Chilcott Research Labs., 113 W. 18th 
St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Dec. 15, 1954. National AIC Council 
and Board of Directors. The Chemists’ 
Club, 52 East 4ist St.. New York 17, 
N. Y. Dinner 6:00 p.m. 


Jan. 20, 1955. New York Chapter. East 
Ballroom, Hotel Commodore, 42nd St. 
& Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
6:00-7:00 p.m. Reception, Grand Foyer 
of East Ballroom, courtesy American 
Cyanamid Company. 7:00-8:00 p.m. 
Dinner. Informal. Honorary Chairman, 
Dr. Wallace P. Cohoe. Toastmaster, 
John Kotrady. Introduction, Dr. Robert 
C. Swain. Presentation of Honorary 
AIC Membership to Dr. Milton C. 
Whitaker, retired vice-president, Am- 
erican Cyanamid Co., Dr. Donald B. 
Keyes. Honor Recipient’s Address, Dr. 
Milton C. Whitaker. Reservations: Shep- 
herd Stigman, Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 
W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Feb. 4, 1955. Pennsylvania Chapter. 
Speaker, Dr. John Bockris of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, “The Chem- 
ical Profession in England.” For details: 
Robert Kunin, Rohm & Haas Co., Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Feb. 9, 1955. National AIC Council and 
Board of Directors. The Chemists’ Club, 
52 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Dinner 6:00 p.m. 
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Feb. 24, 1955. New York Chapter. The 
New York Times Dining Room, 229 W. 
43rd St., New York, N. Y. Dinner 6:00 
p.m. Subject: “Advancing Yourself in 
Chemistry in the Pharmaceutical and 
Medical Fields.” Question and answer 
period. Presiding Chairman, John Ko- 
trady. Reservations ($2.75), Shepherd 
Stigman, Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 W. 
15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


April 7, 1955. Pennsylvania Chapter. In- 
formal social evening. Refreshments and 
entertainment. For information: Robert 
Kunin, Rohm & Haas Co., Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


April 13, 1955. National AIC Council 
and Board of Directors. The Chemists’ 
Club, 52 East 41st St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Dinner 6:00 p.m. 


April 15, 1955. Ohio Chapter. Annual 
Meeting. Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 


Apr. 28, 1955. New York Chapter. The 
New York Times Dining Room, 229 W. 
43rd St., New York, N. Y. Dinner 6:00- 
7:30 p.m. Presentation of Awards to 
Student Medalists. Speaker Dr. A. W. 
Fisher, Jr., Arthur D. Little, Inc., “Algz 
as a Potential Future Source of Food.” 
Question and answer period. Presiding 
chairman, John Kotrady. Reservations 
($2.75), Shepherd Stigman, Foster D. 
—- Inc., 29 W. 15th St., New York 
11, N. Y. 


May 5, 1955. Pennsylvania Chapter. 
Student Award Meeting. Mrs. (Dr.) E. 
J. Rosenbaum, formerly of Drexel Insti- 
tute, will speak on “Women in The 
Chemical Profession.” 


May 12, 1955. National AIC Council 
and Board of Directors. The LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Dinner 6:00 p.m. 


May 12, 13, 14, 1955. AIC Annual 
Meeting. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 2, Ill. 


May 14, 1955. National AIC Council 
Breakfast. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 


May, 1956, AIC Annual Meeting. Ten- 
tatively scheduled for Washington, D.C. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


AGILENE 


ACID RESISTANT 


Look for @ your identification of quality for all un- 


breckable laboratory wore. AGILENE (polyethy!- 
ene) is the original, heavy wall laboraiory wore 
of rugged, non-collapsible sections and is your 
guarantee of safety and satisfaction for handling 
corrosives, both dilute and concentrated. 

AGILENE ware is light in weight ond unbreokable — 
fesistant to most corrosive liquids and acids handled in 
laboratories and chemical plants. It fills a long wanted 
need and affords considerable savings. 

High quality, heavy wall, rigid vessels 
should be used when handling 
dangerous reagents. 
Insist upon the “Hallmark of 
Quolity” on your polyethylene 
laboratory ware. Available from 
stock from Agile distributors. 


Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I.C. 


AIC members who are seeking posi- 
tions may place notices in this column 
without charge. 


Positions Available 


Group Leader. Organic or physical 
chemistry, M.S. preferred. Age 35-40; 
Must be capable of supervising 3 or 4 
technical programs simultaneously. Process 
research aimed toward process design. 
High temperature reactions, separation 
processes especially fission separation, or- 
ganic synthesis, processing. Salary $8,000- 
9,000. (No. 1) 


Physical Chemist. M.S. or B.S. Lab- 
oratory experience and working knowledge 
of thermodynamics and kinetics. Age 25- 
35. Salary $400 up. (No. 2) 

Positions No. 1 & 2 are in the metro- 
politan New York area. Box 103, THE 
CHEMIST. 


Chemist. Knowledge of adhesives, films, 
foils and papers. Packaging experience. 
(No. 3) 

Chemist: To supervise packaging spe- 
cifications. (No. 4) 

Chemist: Packaging research (No. 5) 

Chemist: Boxboard paper mill experi- 
ence. (No. 6) 

Positions No. 3, 4, 5 are in the metro- 
politan New York area. Position No. 6 is 
in the Chicago area. Salaries are open, 
dependent upon qualifications. Box 105, 
Tue CHEMIST. 


Chemist: With background in printing 
ink for printing on foil. Experienced in 
lacquers; vinyl and cellulose coatings for 
use on foil. Metropolitan New York area. 
Box 107, THe CHEMIST. 


Industrial Product Manager: To take 
complete responsibility for sales and pro- 
motion of new as well as established pro- 
ducts for use in a wide variety of indus- 
tries. For manufacturer of scientific and 
industrial instruments for detecting and 
measuring radioactivity. New England. 
Box 109, THe CHEMIST. 
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Chemists or Chemical Engineers: 
For production, sales or research in plas- 
tics industry. Age 21-35. New England. 
Salary $350 up, depending on experience. 
Box 101, THe CHemist. 


Physical and/or Organic, B.S. to 
Ph.D., for research positions. Good ac- 
ademic training, no experience required. 
Salary $4200 to $6600. 


Experienced chemists and chemical 
engineers for senior positions in textile or 
plastics research. Salary depending on ex- 
perience. 


Reply attention S. McFarlane, Assistant 
Manager, Summit Research Laboratories, 
Celanese Corp. of America, Summit, N. J. 


Chemists Available 
Chemical Consultant, F.A.LC., 27 


years in development, supervision of pro- 
duction and management of water-base 
paints (latex, alkyd, polyvinyl acetate, 
etc.), rubber and resin adhesives (floor, 
wall and acoustical tile, wall board, 
leather, rubber etc.) and wax emulsions. 
Desires connection on consultation or re- 
tainer basis. Has own laboratory. Will 
consider responsible permanent position 
with progressive company. Box 102, Tue 
CHEMIST. 


Organic Chemist. M.A.LC., B.S. 1949. 
Diversified experience in synthesis of 
pharmaceuticals, sugars and intermediates. 
Some control and isotopes. Desires chal- 
lenging opportunity. Box 104, THe 
CHEMIST. 


Technical Sales. Experienced rubber, 
latex, resins. Commercial Development — 
adhesives, pressure sensitive tapes. F.A.- 
LC. B.S. in chemistry. Age 41. Prefer 
New York or Philadelphia area. Box 106, 
Tue CHemist. 


Pharmaceutical Chemist with doctor's 
degree, experienced production supervisor 
in tablet, liquid, ointment and ampul de- 
partment. Also experienced in research 
and new product development work. De- 
sires position in pharmaceutical, cosmetic 
or food industry. Box 108, THe CHemist. 
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For Your Library 


Successful Commercial 
Chemical Development 


Edited by H. M. Corley. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. XXVI. 374 pp. 6” x 9”. $7.75. 


To call a book monumental labels it as 
static; this one is not that. It is a remark- 
able compilation of the aggressive think- 
ing and the experiences of more than a 
hundred—the publisher says 106—leaders 
and pioneers in the commercial develop- 
ment of chemical products. Because the 
authors approach their subjects from the 
rich and diverse backgrounds of their own 
different personal histories, their product 
contains a wealth of information and a 
variety of points of view seldom to be 
found between the covers of a single 
volume. Indeed the very diversity of its 
contents makes the book an encyclopedic 
mine of information and at the same time 
an interesting volume to read. 


In an activity as young as this one, the 
definition of terms requires clarification it 
confusion is to be avoided. That gives the 
third chapter of the book special interest 
because there all the various terms used 
in commercial chemical development are 
painstakingly defined. That supplies a 
sturdy foundation for the 20 other chapters. 


The subjects covered range from the 
first U.S. Patent granted by George Wash- 
ington to Samuel Hopkins in 1790, through 
the development of the chemical industry, 
the various steps and methods of develop- 
ing chemical products commercially, and 
a number of case histories of successful 
developments and failures, to a final chap- 
ter on the kind of people likely to suc- 
ceed in this activity. One could wish for 
more case histories. From time to time in 
the text the effects of compromise between 
authors can be felt in spite of the skillful 
way that the editor has endeavored to 
reconcile differences. But there is no com- 
promise in the beginning of the last para- 
graph of the book which starts: “Good 
commercial chemical development men are 
not born. They are made.” Something 
revolutionary here! It is a valuable book ; 
don’t miss it. 

—D. H. Kitrerrer, F.A.LC. 
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FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Organic Chemistry 


Second edition. By R. C. Fuson and H. R. 
Snyder. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954. 
VIII—544 pp. $6.50 
Those already familiar with this ex- 

cellent general organic chemistry textbook 

will need only to be told that the second 
edition, as the authors state, “adheres 
closely to the original plan of presenta- 
tion.” The added 38 pages to be found in 
the new edition represent material which 
has been inserted where considered neces- 
sary throughout the text and most of the 
chapter headings are unchanged. One sec- 
tion which has been greatly enlarged is 
the one dealing with polymerization re- 
actions. The carefully chosen suggested 
readings at the end of the chapters have 
also been revised to include material pub- 
lished since the first edition appeared in 

1942. 

As in the previous edition, aliphatic 
and aromatic compounds are both intro- 
duced in the early chapters so that the 
first section of the book can be used in 
connection with a brief course in organic 
chemistry. Much of the information is pre- 
sented in terms of functional group reac- 
tions and the authors have endeavored to 
indicate the reaction conditions which are 
so important a part in the practical appli- 
cation of theoretical organic considerations. 

—J. Moran 


The Optical Properties of 
Organic Compounds 


Second edition. By Alexander N. Winchell. 
Academic Press. 488 pp. 64%" x 9%". 
$12.00. 

Completely revised and enlarged this 
second edition of the Optical Properties of 
Organic Compounds is a complete com- 
pendium of the indices of refraction and 
crystallagraphic data of organic com- 
pounds arranged in the Beilstein order. 
It is a valuable reference book. 


Chemistry of the Defect 
Solid State 


By A. L. G. Rees. Menthuen. John Wiley 
& Sons, 136 pp. 654" x 434”. $2.00. 
This compact book contains information 

on the chemical effects of crystal defects; 

catalysis, tarnishing, and reactivity; with 
theory and discussion of the nature of de- 
fects and electronic behavior. 


Composition and Assaying 


of Minerals 
By J. S. Remington and W. Francis. 

Philosophical Library. 127 pp. 54%" x 

8%”. $5.50. 

A compilation of wet methods of analy- 
sis of minerals and fire assay of gold and 
silver. Spectroscopic and nuclear methods 
will be given in future publications. 


Theory of Elementary 


Chemical Analysis 
By Thomas H. Whitehead. Ginn & Com- 
pany. 233 pp. x 93%". $2.75. 
Elementary qualitative analysis with a 
separation of theory from_ laboratory 
manual with standard treatment and ac- 
cent on laboratory safety. 
—Dr. Joun A. Sterrens, F.A.I.C. 


Chemical Books Abroad 
Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin W 35: 
Bluecher: Auskunftsbuch fuer die chemi- 
sche Industrie, by A. Ernst and L. Neu- 
mann; 18th ed., 1386 pp.; DM 90.- One 
of the great standard works — I have 
heard American research chemists and 
consultants call it their “bible.” There 
are over 4,700 terms discussed, from 
Abasin — (C;Hs): C Br. NH.CO.NH.CO.- 
CHs, a sedative — to zymase; emphasis 
is put on modern equipment and recently 
developed raw materials used in the chem- 
ical industry of Germany which, no 
doubt, again is on the way to leadership. 
Valuable are the thousands of literature 
references which this inexhaustible “infor- 
mation book” contains. e Lehrbuch der 
physiologischen Chemie, by S. Edelbacher 
and F. Leuthardt; 11th ed., 813 pp. (61 
ill.); DM. 42.- One of the best-known 
textbooks on physiological chemistry. It 
describes very thoroughly — and in this 
order — carbohydrates, fat, sterols, pro- 
teins, nucleinic acids and all their related 
compounds; chemical-physical theories ap- 
plied to biochemistry; metabolism and fer- 
ments; composition and metabolism of the 
various organs and tissues; hormones; and 
nutrition (including vitamins). 


Broggers Boktr. Forlag, Oslo (Stechert- 
Hafner Inc., New York) : Practical Mycol- 
ogy, by Sigurd Funder; 1953, 146 pp.; 
$7.- A manual for the microscopic identi- 
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fication of fungi for biochemists, bacte- 
riologists, physicists, and for workers in 
agriculture and in the fermentation and 
food industries. In addiiion to hundreds 
of unsurpassable drawings of fungi, this 
book contains a well-written introduction 
to mycology (35 pp.), a table of classifica- 
tion, a glossary, references, and a most 
complete index. 


Urban & Schwarzenberg, Munich 22: 
Ulimanns Encyklopaedie der technischen 
Chemie, Vol. IV: Arzneimittel — Calci- 
umsulfit, by W. Foerst; 3rd ed., 842 pp. 
(268 ill.) ; DM. 108- As stated in our re- 
views in THe Cuemist of February 1952, 
and March 1954, “Ullmann” is an essen- 
tial part of the reference library of every 
chemist and chemical engineer; but it is 
regretable that it will take years to com- 
plete its 14 volumes. The third volume 
now off the press again lists an impressive 
number of authorities who contribute well- 
illustrated articles with many valuable 
tables about hundreds of subjects. For ex- 
ample, one can find in this volume up-to- 
date information on pharmaceuticals ( Arz- 
neimittel), atoms, azo dyes, Ba, building 
materials (Baustoffe), benzol, betaines, 


beer, Pb (Blei), blood, B, Br, butyl alco- 
hols, Cd and Ca and their compounds. 


Send for Free Copy of 
“SERVICES” 
Depicting our Ten Floors of 
Research Facilities available 
to 

Science 
Industry 
Foundations 


POSTER D. SNELL ine. 


29WEST (SST. NEW YORK ll, —WA4-8800 
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Something New 


“Roto-Cell. Liquid-cooled double cell 
carrier for use with Bausch & Lomb Spec- 
tronic 20 Colorimeter.” Bulletin 121. Ar- 
thur H. Thomas Co., P.O. Box 799, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 


“Publications List of American Stand- 
ards.” American Standards Association, 
Inc., 70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


“Products Catalogue.” American Potash 
& Chemical Corp., 3030 West 6th St., 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


“Alnico Non-electric Magnetic Separa- 
tors.” Bulletin 275-A. Magnetic Engineer- 
ing & Mfg. Co., Clifton, N. J. 


“Trial Kit for NeoFloor, non-skid floor 
material.” $15.00. For information, or kits, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


“Capacitive Level Indicator.” Informa- 
tion. Thermo Instruments Co., 1310 County 
Road, Belmont, Calif. 


“Wall Chart: Outline of the History of 
Chemistry.” By Herbert S. Klickstein. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 72 Gold 
St., New York 8, N. Y. 


“Eriez Model P Permanent Grate Mag- 
net.” Information. Eriez Manufacturing 
Co., Erie, Pa. 


“Table for Predicting the Performance 
of Fixed Bed Ion Exchange and Similar 
Mass Transfer Processes.” Handbook. Re- 


search Department, Dow Chemical Co., 


Pittsburgh, Calif.. 


“N-Butyl Aniline and N-2-Ethylhexyl 
Aniline.” Information. Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co., 30 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. 


“New Closed Cup Flash Tester.” Bulle- 
tin No. 4070. Labline, Inc., 217-221 N. 
Desplaines St., Chicago 6, Il. 


“Manganese Sulphide for glass color- 
ant.” Technical data. Foote Mineral Co., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


“Ultra-Sensitive Scintillation Counter.” 
Information. The Radiac Co., Inc., 489 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


“Rubber 'O’ Ring Seals.” Brochure. Min- 
nesota Rubber & Gasket Co., Dept KP, 
3630 Woodale Ave., Minneapolis 17, 
Minn. 

“Piastics Extenders; Fillers for Poly- 
ester Resins; Metallic Soap  Celling 
Agents; Lead Compd for Stabilizing Halo- 
gen Organics; Plasticizer for Vinyl Re- 
sins; D-iso-octyl Phthalate.” Bulletins. 
Witco Chemical Co., 260 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


“Summary of 1952-53 Development in 
Plastics.” Published in Mechanical En- 
gineering, Aug. 1954. For information: 
The American Society of Mechanical En- 
.—/ 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, 


“Cycle Controllers.” Bulletin JG-1 
West Instrument Corp., 525 N. Noble St., 
Chicago 22, Ill. 


“Coatings Thickness Tester for Coat- 
ings on Steel.” Information. Gardner Lab., 
Inc., +723 Elm St., Bethesda 14, Maryland. 


“Spherical Glass Beads, 42 to 840 mi- 
crons.” Information. Arthur S. La Pine & 
Co., 6001 S. Knox Ave., Chicago 29, Il. 


“Laboratory Tool Kit”, 9” x +", con- 
taining tools to service laboratory instru- 
ments. $7.00. Standard Scientific Supply 
Corp., New York 12, N. Y. 


“Thanite, Insect Toxicant.” Booklet. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


“Disaster,” booklet No. 5000-4, about 
safety and rescue equipment. Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., 201 No. Braddock Ave., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


“Butadiene,” Safety data sheet, SD-55. 
$0.25. Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion, 1625 Eye St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


“Color Control for Chemists.” 8-p. illus. 
Bulletin. FS-246. Fisher Scientific Co., 717 


Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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RARE CHEMICALS 


iso-Amy] Nitrate 
n-Amy! Nitrate Phosphorus Nitride 
n-Buty! Nitrate Silicon Nitride 
Tetranitromethane 
O. JOHNSON & E. SCUDDER 
92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


n-Propy! Nitrate 


“Allies in Defense. Some Facts about 
Synthetic Organic Chemicals.” Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


“Polyethylene Bottle Rests.” Information. 
American Agile Corp., P. O. Box 168, 
Bedford, Ohio. 

“Behenic Acid (Docosanoic Acid).” 
Technical bulletin. Aceto Chemical Co., 
Inc., 40-40 Lawrence St., Flushing 54, 
N. Y. 


“New Electric Pressure Transmitter — 
Teledyne.” Information. L. S. Barker, 
Taber Instrument Corp., Section C-53, 111 
No. Goundry St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


“DuPont Hypalon Flex-i-liner.” Infor- 
mation. Vanton Pump & Equipment 
Corp., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, 
N. Y. 


“Laboratory Reagents Catalog.” 196-pp 
Will Corporation, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


“Ultra-fine Silica, high purity.” Infor- 
mation. Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 
Michigan. 

“Multi-Purpose Shaker.” Information. 
Palo Laboratory Supplies, Inc., $1 Reade 
St., New York 7, N. Y 


“Calibrator Attachment for Sub-Sieve 
Sizer.” Information. Fisher Scientific Co., 
717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

“Ultra-Viscoson Electronic Viscometer.” 
Information. Cincinnati Div., Bendix 
Aviation Corp., 203 W. Third St., Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 
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Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.LC. 


Industrial integrity, rather than law, is 
the only really effective guarantee of pro- 
tection against activities which threaten 
public health and comfort. 

—Crawrorp H. Greenewact, F.A.I1.C. 


A plastic which swells like popcorn 
when heated has been developed by the 
Chemical Division of Koppers Co., Inc. 
It is a polystyrene impregnated with a 
special heat-sensitive foaming agent, and 
has better insulating properties than cork, 
glass fiber, or mineral wool. 


Rubber yields as high as 75 per cent 
above normal have been obtained in ex- 
periments with hormone treatment of the 
bark of the rubber tree, the Rubber Re- 
search Institute of Malaya reports. 
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A new chemical treatment with sili- 
cones, announced by Dow Corning Corp., 
gives woolens and worsted fabrics many 
of the “miracle properties” of the newer 
synthetic fibers without losing any of the 
desirable properties of wool. 


Cycolac is reported to be so shatterproof 
that it can be used in golf club heads; 
so heat resistant that it is unaffected by 
boiling water, and so soluble in organic 
solvents that it can be sprayed in colors 
on elastic rubber surfaces. It can be 
worked by milling, extruding, injection- 
molding, calendering, or post-forming. 


A crystal-pure chemical derived from 
cobra and rattlesnake venom, perfected 
after more than forty such derivatives had 
been tested on approximately 2,400 polio- 
infected monkeys and 25,000 mice, offers 
the promise that human poliomyelitis may 
be defeated in the near future.. 


LET C-R EVACTOR UNITS 
help improve your health 


This illustration shows two 4-stage 
EVACTOR units in the plant of a lead- 
ing manufacturer of vitamins and other 
pharmaceuticals. The same plant uses 
numerous other C-R EVACTOR units 
of different types—as do the majority of 
manufacturers in this important field— 
for many different processes, including 
deodorizing, distilling, drying, refrigera- 
tion, etc. They are as simple as the 
valves that turn them on, yet maintain 
absolute pressures down to a small 
fraction of 1 mm. absolute where 


CROLL 


REYNOLDS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


steady, dependable 
vacuum is extreme- 
ly important. 


This steady, dependable vacuum is 
contributing to the improved health of 
our population by helping to supply 
purer and more potent vitamins, anti- 
biotics and other pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. C-R also supplies Jet Mixers, Jet 
Heaters, Jet Absorbers, Jet Scrubbers, 
Jet Pumps, Jet Condensers and Baro- 
metric Condensers. 


Reynolds 


MAIN OFFICE: 751 CENTRAL AVENUE, WESTFIELD, N. J. 
17 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


CHILL-VACTOR UNITS @ EVACTOR STEAM JETS © CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 
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Send for your free copy of 


Corning’s Brand New Catalog of Laboratory Glassware 


It’s Bigger (200 pages) 
22 additional pages of new general and 
specialized scientific glassware. 


It’s Complete 

There’s a separate section for Vycor 
brand Laboratory Ware; Pyrex brand 
LIFETIME RED Low Actinic Ware; Pyrex 
brand Fritted Ware; Pyrex brand Phar- 
maceutical Ware; Pyrex and Vycor brand 
Rod and Tubing; Pyrex brand Labora- 


tory Ware; CorNING brand Alkali-Resist- 
ant (Boron-Free) Ware. 


It's More Convenient 


It's divided into seven sections. A thumb 
index lets you quickly locate the section 
you need. There is also a new A.S.T.M. 
Index. 

You can find everything you want to 
know about the complete CorNING LINE, 
including size, special uses, quantities, 
price, how to order. 


Mail the coupon today or write on company letterhead. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, Dept. AC 

Corning, New York 

Please send me the new CORNING Catalog 
of Laboratory Glassware 


CORNING, NEW YORK 


meant in Glatt 
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TYGON 
is flexible 


TYGON 
is glass clear 


TYGON 

is non-toxic 
TYGON 

is mirror-smooth 


TYGON 
is non-contaminating 


TYGON 


is the preferred tubing for 


LABORATORY 
USE 


TYGON 
is non-kinking 


THE WORLD OVER 


TYGON 
is non-collapsible 


TYGON 
is inert 


TYGON 
is impermeable 


TYGON 
is non-oxidizing 


TYGON 
is sterilizable 


TYGON 


is available in a range of sizes AT YOUR 
from 1/16” ID to 2” ID LABORATORY 


SUPPLY DEALER 


Ask for—insist on—TYGON 


It‘s branded for your protection 
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